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THE ESSENCE OF HUMANISM 


HE fact that the January number of Mind contains two articles 
that continue the humanistic (or pragmatistic) controversy, 
and one that deeply connects with it, makes it more evident than 
ever that humanism is a ferment that has ‘come to stay.’ It is not 
a single hypothesis or theorem, and it dwells on no new facts. It is 
rather a slow shifting in the philosophic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new center. of interest or point of sight. Some 
writers are strongly conscious of the shifting, others half uncon- 
scious, even though their own vision may have undergone much 
change. The result is no small confusion in debate, the half-con- 
scious humanists often taking part against the radical ones, as if they 
wished to count upon the other side.* 

If humanism really be the name for such a shifting of perspec- 
tive, it is obvious that the whole scene of the philosophic stage will 
change in some degree if humanism prevails. The emphasis of 
things, their foreground and background distribution, their sizes and 
values, will not keep just the same.? If such pervasive consequences 
be involved in humanism, it is clear that no pains which philosophers 
may take, first in defining it, and then in furthering, checking, or 
steering its progress, will be thrown away. 

It suffers badly at present from incomplete definition. Its most 

? Professor Baldwin, for example. His address ‘ Selective Thinking’ (Psy- 
chological Review, January, 1898, reprinted in his volume, ‘ Development and 
Evolution’) seems to me an unusually well written pragmatic manifesto. 
Nevertheless in ‘The Limits of Pragmatism’ (ibid., January, 1904), he (much 
less clearly) joins in the attack. 

* The ethical changes, it seems to me, are beautifully made evident in Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s series of articles, which will never get the attention they deserve 
till they are printed in a book. I mean: ‘The Significance of Emotions,’ Psy- 
chological Review, Vol. II., 13; ‘The Reflex Are Concept in Psychology,’ ibid., 
IIl., 357; ‘ Psychology and Social Practice,’ ibid., VII., 105; ‘ Interpretation of 
Savage Mind,’ ibid., IX., 217; ‘Green’s Theory of the Moral Motive,’ Philosoph- 
ical Review, Vol. I., 593; ‘ Self-realization as the Moral Ideal,’ ibid., IT., 652; 
‘The Psychology of Effort,’ ibid., VI., 43; ‘The Evolutionary Method as Ap- 
plied to Morality,’ ibid., XI., 107, 353; ‘Evolution and Ethics,’ Monist, Vol. 
VIII., 321; to mention only a few. 
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systematic advocates, Schiller and Dewey, have published fragment- 
ary programs only; and its bearing on many vital philosophic prob- 
lems has not been traced except by adversaries who, scenting heresies 
in advance, have showered blows on doctrines—subjectivism and 
scepticism, for example—that no good humanist has entertained. 
By their still greater, reticences, the anti-humanists have, in turn, 
perplexed the humanists. Much of the controversy has involved 
the word ‘truth.’ It is always good in debate to know your adver- 
sary’s point of view authentically. But the critics of humanism 
never define exactly what the word ‘truth’ signifies when they use it 
themselves. The humanists have to construct its meaning; and the 
result has doubtless been much beating of the air. Add to all this 
great individual differences in both camps, and it becomes clear that 
nothing is so urgently needed, at the stage which things have reached 
at present, as a sharper definition by each side of its central point 
of view. 

Whoever will contribute any touch of sharpness will help us to 


make sure of what’s what and who is who. Any one can contribute 


such a definition, and, without it, no one knows exactly where he 
stands. If I offer my own provisional definition of humanism now 
and here, others may improve it, some adversary may be led to define 
his own creed more sharply by the contrast, and a certain quickening 


of the crystallization of general opinion may result. 


I 


The essential service of humanism, as I conceive the situation, is 
to have seen that though one part of our experience may lean upon 


another part to make it what it is in any one of several aspects in. 


which it may be considered, experience as a whole is self-containing 
and leans on nothing. 

Such a formula needs abundant explication to make it unambig- 
uous. It seems, at first sight, to confine itself to denying theism and 
pantheism. But, in fact, it need not deny either; everything would 
depend on the exegesis; and if the formula ever became canonical, 
it would certainly develop both right-wing and left-wing interpreters. 
I myself read humanism theistically and pluralistically. If there 
be a God, he is no absolute All-Experiencer, but simply the experi- 
encer of widest finite conscious span. Read thus, humanism is for 
me a religion susceptible of reasoned defense, though I am well 
aware how many minds there are to whom it can appeal religiously 
only when it has been monistically translated. Ethically the plural- 
istic form of it takes for me a stronger hold on reality than any 
other philosophy I know of—it being essentially a social philosophy, 
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a philosophy of ‘co,’ in which conjunctions do the work. But my 
primary reason for advocating it in philosophical journals is its 
matchless intellectual economy. It gets rid, not only of the stand- 
ing ‘problems’ that monism engenders (‘problem of evil,’ ‘problem 
of freedom,’ and the like), but of other metaphysical mysteries and 
paradoxes as well. 

It gets rid, for example, of the whole agnostic controversy, by 
refusing to entertain the hypothesis of trans-empirical reality at all. 
It gets rid of any need for an Absolute of the Bradleyan type 
(avowedly sterile for intellectual purposes) by insisting that the 
conjunctive relations found within experience are faultlessly real. 
It gets rid of the need of an Absolute of the Roycean type (similarly 
sterile) by its pragmatic treatment of the problem of knowledge, 
a treatment of which I have already given a version in two very 
inadequate articles in this JourNaAu for last year.* As the views of 
knowledge, reality and truth imputed to humanism have been those 
so far most fiercely attacked, it is in regard to these ideas that a 
sharpening of focus seems most urgently required. I proceed there- 
fore to bring the views which J impute to humanism in these respects 
into focus as briefly as I can. 

II 


If the central humanistic insight, which I have already printed 
in italics, be accepted, it will follow that, if there be any such thing 
at all as knowing, the knower and the object known must both be 
portions of experience. One part of experience must, therefore, 
either 

(1) Know another part of experience—in other words, parts 
must, as Professor Woodbridge says,* represent one another instead 
of representing realities outside of ‘consciousness’—this case is that 
of conceptual knowledge; or else 

(2) They must simply exist as so many ultimate thats or facts 
of being, in the first instance ; and then, as a secondary complication, 
and without doubling up its entitative singleness, any one and the 
same that must figure both as a thing known and as a knowledge 
of the thing, by reason of two divergent kinds of context into which, 
in the general course of experience, it gets woven.® 

This second case is that of sense-perception. There is a stage of 
thought that goes beyond common sense, and of it I shall say more 

**Does Consciousness Exist?’ and ‘A World of Pure Experience, Vol. 
I, 447, 533, 561. 

*In Science, November 4, 1904, p. 599. 


*This statement is probably excessively obscure to any one who has not 


read my two articles above referred to, especially the first one, ‘Does Conscious- 
ness Exist?’ 
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presently; but the common-sense stage is a perfectly definite halt- 
ing-place of thought, primarily for purposes of action; and, so long 
as we are on the common-sense stage of thought, object and subject 
fuse in the fact of ‘presentation’ or sense-perception—the pen and 
hand which I now see writing, for example, are the physical realities 
which those words designate. In this case there is no self-trans- 
cendency implied in the knowing. Humanism, here, is only a more 
comminuted Identititsphilosophie. 

In ease (1), on the contrary, the representative experience does 
transcend itself in knowing the other experience that is its object. 
No one can talk of the knowledge of the one by the other without 
seeing them as numerically distinct entities, of which the one lies 
beyond the other and away from it, along some direction and with 
some interval, that can be definitely named. But, if the talker be a 
humanist, he must also see this distance-interval concretely and 
pragmatically, and confess it to consist of other intervening experi- 
ences—of possible ones, at all events, if not of actual. To call my 
present idea of my dog, for example, cognitive of the real dog means 
that, as the actual tissue of experience is constituted, the idea is 
capable of leading into a chain of other experiences on my part 
that go from next to next and terminate at last in vivid sense- 
perceptions of a jumping, barking, hairy body. Those are the 
real dog, the dog’s full presence, for my common-sense. If the sup- 
posed talker is a profound philosopher, although they may not be 
the real dog for him, they mean the real dog, that real dog for him 
being a lot of atoms, say, or of mind-stuff, that lie where the sense- 
perceptions lie in his experience as well as in my own. 


III 


The philosopher here stands for the stage of thought that goes 
beyond the stage of common-sense; and the difference is simply that 
he ‘interpolates’ and ‘extrapolates,’ where common-sense does not. 
For common-sense, two men see the same identical real dog. Philos- 
ophy, noting actual differences in their perceptions, points out the 
duality of these latter, and interpolates something between them as 
a more real terminus—first, organs, viscera, ete.; next, cells; then, 
ultimate atoms; lastly, mind-stuff perhaps. The original sense- 
termini of the two men, instead of coalescing with each other and 
with the real dog-object, as at first supposed, are thus held by philos- 
ophers to be separated by invisible realities with which, at most, 
they are conterminous. 

Abolish, now, one of the percipients, and the interpolation changes 
into ‘extrapolation.’ The sense-terminus of the remaining per- 
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cipient is regarded by the philosopher as not quite reaching reality. 
He has only carried the procession of experiences, the philosopher 
thinks, to a definite, because practical, halting-place somewhere on 
the way towards an absolute truth that lies beyond. 

The humanist sees all the time, however, that there is none but a 
pragmatic transcendency even about the more absolute realities thus 
conjectured or believed in. They keep to the original common- 
sense schematism and simply carry it a little farther out. They 
transcend sense-perception in no other sense than that in which this 
latter transends conception. The viscera and cells are only percepts 
following in order upon the hairy body. The atoms again, though 
we may never attain to human means of perceiving them, are still 
defined perceptually. The mind-stuif itself is conceived of as a 
kind of experience; and it is possible to frame the hypothesis (such 
hypotheses can by no logic be excluded from philosophy) of two 
knowers of a piece of mind-stuff and the mind-stuff itself becoming 
‘confluent’ at the moment at which our imperfect knowing might 
pass into knowing of a completed type. Even so do we habitually 
represent our two perceptions and the real dog as confluent, though 
only provisionally, and for the common-sense stage of thought. If 
my pen be inwardly made of mind-stuff, there is no confluence now 
between that mind-stuff and my visual perception of the pen. But 
conceivably there might come to be; for, in the case of my hand, the 
visual sensations and the inward feelings of the hand, its mind-stuff, 
so to speak, are even now as confluent as any two things ean be. 

There is, thus, no breach in humanistic epistemology. Whether 
knowledge be taken as ideally perfect, or only as sufficiently true for 
practice, it is hung on one continuous scheme. Reality, howsoever 
remote, is always defined as a terminus within the general possibili- 
ties of experience; and what knows it is defined as an experience 
that ‘represents’ it, in the sense of being substitutable for it in our 
thinking because it leads to the same associates, or in the sense of 
‘pointing to it’ through a chain of other experiences that either 
intervene or may intervene. 

Absolute reality here functions for philosophy just as sensation 
functions for common-sense. Both are to be conceived as experiental 
termini, actual or possible, sensation being only the terminus at 
which the practical man habitually stops. These termini, for the 
practical and the theoretical stages of thought respectively, are 
self-supporting. They are not ‘true of anything else, they simply 
are, are real. They ‘lean on nothing,’ as my italicized formula 
said. Rather does the whole fabric of experience lean on them, 
just as the whole fabric of the solar system, including many relative 
positions, leans, for its absolute position in space, on any one of 
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its constituent stars. Here, again, one gets a new Identitétsphilos- 
ophie in pluralistic form. 
IV 


If I have succeeded in making this at all clear (though I fear 
that brevity and abstractness between them may have made me fail), 
the reader will see that the ‘truth’ of our mental operations must 
always be an intra-experiential affair. A conception is reckoned true 
by common sense when it can be made to lead to a sensation. The 
sensation is held to be provisionally true by the philosopher just 
in so far as it covers (abuts at, or includes the place of) a still 
more absolutely real experience, in the possibility of which to some 
remoter experient the philosopher finds reason to believe. 

Meanwhile what actually does count for true to any individual 
trower, whether he be philosopher or common man, is always a result 
of his apperceptions. If a novel experience, conceptual or per- 
ceptual, contradict too emphatically our preexistent system of 
beliefs, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is treated as false. 
Only when the older and the newer experiences are congruous 
enough to mutually apperceive and modify each other, does what 
we treat as an advance in truth result. Having written of this 
point in an article in reply to Mr. Joseph’s criticism of my human- 
ism in the January Mind, which article I hope may itself appear 
in Mind ere long, I will say no more about truth here, but refer the 
reader to that review. In any case, it is certain that truth consists in 
no relation between our experiences and something archetypal or 
transexperiential. Should we ever reach absolutely terminal experi- 
ences, experiences in which we all agreed, which were superseded by 
no revised continuations, these would not be true, they would simply 
be, and be indeed the angles, corners, and linchpins of all reality, | 
on which the truth of everything else would be stayed. Only such 
other things as led to these by satisfactory conjunctions would be 
true. Satisfactory connection of some sort with such termini is all 
that the word ‘truth’ means. On the common-sense stage of thought 
sense-presentations serve as such termini. Our ideas and concepts 
and scientific theories pass for true only so far as they harmoniously 
lead back to the world of sense. 

I hope that many humanists will endorse this attempt of mine 
to trace the more essential features of that way of viewing things. 
I feel almost certain that Messrs. Dewey and Schiller will do so. 
If the attackers will also take some slight account of it, it may be 
that discussion will be a little less wide of the mark than it has 
hitherto been. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS? 


HE motives which influence one interested in definitions to at- 

tempt a definition of consciousness are at present so obvious 

that I shall not stop to discuss them. I should like, however, by 

way of introduction, to indicate the point of departure from which 
the definition should, in my opinion, be attempted. 

Locke and Kant conceived consciousness to be a kind of re- 
ceptacle or receptivity set over against the things which were to 
give it a content. Huxley in his essay on ‘Sensation and the 
Sensiferous Organs’ appears to have a similar conception. Indeed, 
it is mainly after this manner that consciousness has been conceived 
and discussed in modern theories. Yet it seems to be quite impos- 
sible to find out anything verifiable about consciousness from the 
point of view of this conception, because we are not able to produce 
an instance of the distinction between consciousness and other things 
which it involves. Consciousness is never discovered as one thing 
set over against other things which are not already its content. 
Consequently it seems futile to suppose that it is, and then proceed 
to build up a theory about it. As it is found to exist only when 
it has a content, I shall take my point of departure from that fact, 
and speak of the type of existence involved as ‘objects in conscious- 
ness.’ 

No doubt this type of existence has had a history. It may have 
been much simpler than it is at present. But what it was like in its 
simpler form is so clearly an inference from what it is in its de- 
veloped form, that I can not regard the inference as the proper point 
of departure for a definition of the type of existence on which the 
inference depends. I therefore dismiss consideration of the condi- 
tions out of which our conscious experience may have developed. 
I take objects in consciousness or consciousness of objects as just 
that kind of existence which each one ean identify and analyze for 
himself as readily as he would analyze a plant or a rock. 

The objects of consciousness may be as varied and as variable 
as you please. They may be men and trees, reds and what we call 
mere ideas, present facts and remembered happenings, reasonings 
and discussions, pains, pleasures, emotions and volitions; they may 
even constitute what we call the self: but all, without exception, 
stand out as the objects of which there is consciousness, but never 
as the consciousness itself. Just as objects in the light are not 
the light, so objects in consciousness are not the consciousness. There 
is thus a distinction between consciousness and its objects. The 


*Read before the American Philosophical Association, December 29, 1904. 
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distinction has often been denied on the ground that we can not 
distinguish in a given perception between object and perceiving. 
Perhaps we can not, but we do distinguish between different per- 
ceptions. It is this fact, that different perceptions or objects exist 
together and are yet distinguished as different, which constitutes a 
recognizable and definable distinction between consciousness and its 
objects. It is the distinction involved in the existence of different 
things together. 

Such a type of existence is very common. The three most 
noticeable instances of it, other than consciousness, are things in 
space, events in time, and individuals in species. Space is distin- 
guished from the things in it, not by taking these things in isolation, 
but by taking them together as different things in space. The same 
is true of time and species. We have, in these instances, a distine- 
tion like that between consciousness and its objects. Consciousness 
should, therefore, be defined as the same general type of existence 
as space, time or species. Its nature is akin to theirs. 

Some suggestive conclusions may be drawn from this fact which 
throw a clarifying light on several controverted questions. The 
relation of the world of which there is consciousness to consciousness 
involves the same kind of problems as the relation of objects in space 
to space, or the events in time to time. We do not ask if space and 
time affect their objects causally. We should not raise the ques- 
tion of the causal efficiency of consciousness. We do not ask how 
things get into space, so we should not ask how objects get into con- 
sciousness; if we thereby imply, in any way, the previous separate 
existence of the two. Just as it is possible to find out about things 
much that is interesting which does not depend on the fact that 
they are in space, so also it is possible to find out much that is 
interesting about objects which does not depend on the fact that they 
are in consciousness. And just as we may have a body of knowledge 
built up from the fact that things are in space, so we may have a 
body of knowledge built up from the fact that objects are in con- 
sciousness. Finally one who has recognized that in consciousness 
we have simply an instance of the existence of different things 
together, will not engage in the controversies which are suggested 
by such terms as ‘automatism,’ ‘interactionism,’ ‘parallelism,’ 
‘agnosticism’ and their kindred. Indeed, he will have to renounce 
many so-called metaphysical pleasures. 

The type of existence to which consciousness belongs makes it 
evident at once that there is little propriety in speaking of objects 
as ‘states of consciousness.’ So to characterize them involves a 
deal of speculation which has ultimately to reckon with the dif- 
ference between consciousness and its objects, and account for it. 
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I am, by no means, immediately aware of objects as states of con- 
sciousness any more than I am aware of things as states of space. 
Thus the axiom of Locke that ‘the mind in all its thoughts and 
reasonings hath no other immediate object but its own ideas,’ an 
axiom which has been the central principle of most modern philos- 
ophy through Hegel and since, has at best only a highly speculative 
warrant. 

When things exist together, that which constitutes their being 
together is some sort of continuum. Consciousness may be defined, 
therefore, as a kind of continuum of objects. From this definition 
an important aspect of consciousness can be deduced, namely, 
the isolation of any individual consciousness. Two continuums 
of the same kind can not be parts of each other. They stand over 
against each other as closed systems, so to speak. The spaces and 
times of our dreams are not interchangeable with those of our 
waking moments. Two species are not interchangeable. Two 
consciousnesses also are not interchangeable. They refuse to be sys- 
tematized or even grouped together under a common continuum of 
the same sort. We can not relate them to each other, therefore, in 
the ways we relate different objects to each other. We can relate 
them only indirectly, never directly. Another’s consciousness is 
never given as a part of mine or related to mine in anything like 
the way his body is related to my body. I get into relations with 
his consciousness indirectly by means of his body. While his body 
may be in my consciousness, his consciousness never is, but is in- 
ferred by me to be in his body. The necessity of thus indirectly 
relating different consciousnesses to each other, or, what is the same 
thing, of relating the objects of one consciousness to a second con- 
sciousness is the foundation on which most theories of perception are 
based. The expectation of ever getting rid of this indirection by 
means of such a theory seems to me, therefore, to be without justifi- 
cation. If this is true, all speculation about the nature of conscious- 
ness which is based on theories of perception is in great danger of 
arriving at no verifiable results. 

Besides the type of isolation just noted, consciousness has other 
characters, such as infinity, which are common to all continuums. 
I pass these by, for the present, in order to note the distinctive char- 
acter of that form of continuity or connection which we have when 
objects are in consciousness. In this form, they become grouped 
and systematized in a manner quite different from their grouping in 
any other form. They become representative of each other. Note 
that it is of each other that they become representative, but not of 
anything else. They are not ideas which represent things, or phe- 
nomena which represent noumena, or things in the body which repre- 
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sent things outside, or states of consciousness which represent an 
external world. It is each other that they represent, as bread repre- 
sents nourishment. Because of such representation, all our knowl- 
edge is built up; and I am not acquainted with any body of verifi- 
able and generally accepted knowledge which is built up in any 
other way. All science deals solely with the systematization of 
this representative value of the things with which it is concerned. 

The peculiar way in which consciousness connects the objects 
in it is, thus, the way of knowledge actual or possible. Objects are 
connected in consciousness in such a way that they become known. 
It is important to note that, while this is so, the knowledge is wholly 
determined in its content by the relations of the objects in con- 
sciousness to one another, not by the relation of consciousness to 
the objects. This latter may be the relation which makes the knowl- 
edge possible, but it is not the relation which determines what the 
knowledge is. In other words, we know what our objects are and 
what we may expect from them, not at all by considering their 
relation to consciousness, but to one another. The relation to con- 
sciousness is the same with each one of them, expressed by the 
preposition in, and is, therefore, not a distinguishing relation. 
Whatever we find out about the relation of objects is found out 
from them and from no other source. Their esse is not percipi. 
We may, if we will, identify their perceived existence with their 
percipt, but this identification would have no distinguishing signifi- 
cance. What they are as perceived existences, what relations still 
subsist between them, the laws of their occurrence, all such things 
are to be found out by considering them themselves, and in no other 
way. The fact, therefore, that knowledge of what objects are de- 
pends on the fact that they are in consciousness, in no way deter- 
mines the nature of objects. We may say, consequently, that the 
peculiar form of connection or continuity which consciousness con- 
stitutes between objects does not affect their nature, but simply 
makes them known or knowable, and known with all their variety 
of distinctions from a thing to a thought. 

That form of connection or continuum which we call conscious- 
ness is thus distinguished by the fact that it makes knowledge pos- 
sible, and this knowledge, so far as its content is concerned, and 
that is so far as it is knowledge of anything, is determined not by 
consciousness, but by something else. The limits of knowledge 
would thus appear beyond our power to determine. Of course we 
can say, in a general way, that where we have no objects there we 
can have no knowledge, but that does not mean very much. We 
constantly find out new and surprising things about our objects, and 
to this sort of discovery it is impossible to set a limit. Just as con- 
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sciousness in no way determines what we discover, it determines 
in no way the limits of what we can discover. There is thus no such 
thing in the realm of knowledge as an impossibility which con- 
sciousness determines. Impossibilities, inconsistencies, contradic- 
tions, absurdities, just as much as concrete information, are deter- 
mined not by the fact that we are conscious of objects, but by the 
fact that objects are what we know. It is meaningless, therefore, to 
state that matter can not think because that is unthinkable, unless 
we mean that we have actually discovered in the nature of matter 
something which we know must exclude thought. It is quite mean- 
ingless to urge that life could arise only from life, if our urging of 
this is supported by an appeal to mere thinkableness. Whether life 
ean arise from anything else than life can never be determined by 
any ‘must’ or ‘must not,’ but only when we actually find out whether 
it ean. In general, just because consciousness is the determining 
factor in the existence of knowledge, there is no reason to conclude 
that it is in any way a determining factor in the content or limita- 
tions of knowledge. The necessity we are under to know something 
never determines in any way the character of what we know. 
Knowledge may be a synthesis or a construction, but what it syn- 
thesizes or constructs, together with the principles and laws of the 
synthesis or construction is discovered to depend not on the fact 
of consciousness as such. Clearly this seems very much like saying 
that in knowledge we have revealed in a very real way that which 
is itself independent of consciousness and knowledge. Just because 
we find the content and limits of our knowledge never taking their 
coloring from the fact that we can or must know, we seem warranted 
in concluding that consciousness and knowledge do actually disclose 
to us that which is in no way dependent on consciousness or knowl- 
edge for its existence or character. Knowledge is, thus, palpably 
realistic. 

The most crucial instance of this realism is doubtless the 
discovery which we make from a study of objects in conscious- 
ness, namely, that consciousness itself is a dependent existence, that 
it does not exist under certain conditions, but under these conditions 
disappears and becomes impossible. Of course it is not necessary to 
detail the steps in this discovery. It is sufficient to point out that 
it is made as all other discoveries are made. I learn that there has 
got to be a certain kind of organism in order to have consciousness, 
just as I learn that there must be eyes in order to see, or moisture 
in order to have things wet. There is nothing unique regarding this 
discovery about consciousness. We make it by observation, experi- 
ment and inference, just as we make other discoveries. 

If consciousness begins to exist not only at some point in the 
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individual’s life, but also at different points in his life, and is, 
thus, an interrupted existence, it appears to be quite impossible to 
regard it as a possession of the individual, something in him pos- 
sibly, situated in his head perhaps, and affected by outer or other 
things. An individual may be affected, and, as a result, be con- 
scious; but that this result should come about by operations upon 
his consciousness which, admittedly, does not yet exist, would seem 
to be a most untenable position. The notion that an individual 
becomes conscious because he already has a consciousness subject 
to operations upon it, appears to involve the existence of conscious- 
ness prior to these operations and independent of them, possibly 
independent of the individual himself. No satisfactory evidence 
for such an existence has been produced. 

I find myself in hearty agreement with many recent discussions 
of consciousness, especially with that of Professor James, which aim 
to take consciousness out of the realm of terms and put it in the 
realm of relations. But there are some points of disagreement 
which I should like to note. These recent views aim to define con- 
sciousness as, in some way, a function within experience whereby 
experience itself becomes differentiated into the objective and the 
subjective, into the physical and the psychical, into the objects 
of the outer world and the events of a personal biography. That 
such a differentiation arises in the course of experience is, I sup- 
pose, beyond question. But I have been unable to discover that the 
differentiation throws light on the nature of consciousness. The 
differentiation simply divides the field of consciousness into two 
parts, but does not isolate a separate field in which alone con- 
sciousness is found. Physical objects just as much as personal his- 
tories may be objects in consciousness. Both are known; and to - 
know the physical world does not convert it into autobiography. 
The element of experience which in one connection figures as a thing, 
appears to me never to figure in another as an idea; and no matter 
in what direction it figures, it is an element of which we are con- 
scious so long as it remains an element of experience. The dif- 
ferentiation in question thus appears simply to reveal between our 
objects one of the distinctions of which we are conscious.2. Further- 
more, the term ‘experience’ which occurs so frequently in recent 
discussions, appears to me so shot through with the implications of 
consciousness, that it obscures the problem at issue. Objects, when 
in consciousness, may be regarded as elements of experience, but 
this experience, like consciousness, has discoverable conditions of 


2In other words, it appears to me impossible to define consciousness by 
means of the distinction between ‘the physical’ and ‘ the psychical.’ 
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existence and can hardly be regarded as the fabric out of which 
it is itself composed. 

The conclusions I should like to draw from the preceding con- 
siderations are more negative than positive. That is, I should lay 
greater stress on what consciousness does not appear to be, than 
on my positively characterizing, as a continuum, that type of con- 
nection which it constitutes between objects. The facts at our com- 
mand do not warrant us in concluding that consciousness is a kind 
of receptacle, situated where you will, into which things somehow 
get in the form of ideas or mental states. Things, or a part of 
them, may be in consciousness, but they are in it as things are in 
space. From such a parallel we are to find the clue to the interpre- 
tation of the preposition in. We have no right to conclude that 
consciousness constitutes a series of existences parallel to other 
existences, no right to conclude that the objects in consciousness 
are ideas of things outside, and no right to conclude that the objects 
in consciousness are states of consciousness. But we do, apparently, 
have abundant right to conclude that, when consciousness exists, 
a world hitherto unknown has become known. This does not mean 
that the world hitherto unknown has been transformed into ideas, 
but that this world has been illuminated, as it were, by consciousness, 
that it has been connected up in a new way. The fact that we 
should be able to discover the conditions of such a connection is very 
strong evidence for the position I have taken, for this fact dis- 
closes the very simple truth that the conditions under which a world 
becomes known are, themselves, conditions which form a part of 
the events of that world. For clarifying this general position and 
to emphasize the fact that consciousness is only a form of connection 
of objects, a relation between them, I find the conception of a con- 
tinuum useful and suggestive. It is useful because it correlates 
consciousness with facts of a similar general nature. It is sug- 
- gestive because a study of the nature of continuity may lead to an 
important understanding of the principles of connection which unite 


the things of the world. 
Ouse, Uareeees. FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL: TAURELLUS 


| i 1606 Nicolaus Taurellus, sometimes styled ‘the first philos- 
opher of Germany,” died of the plague at Altdorf. For more 
than thirty years he had preached a reformed philosophy with all 


1* Nicolaus Taurellus, der erste deutsche Philosoph. Aus der Quellen 
*dargestellt von Dr. F, X. Schmid aus Schwarzenburg,’ Neue Ausgabe, Erlangen, 
1864, pp. x + 80. 
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the fervor with which his fellow Protestants were preaching their 
Reformed Theology, but he had found few to listen and apparently 
none to believe. His own attempts at philosophical construction 
had earned him but contempt and professional ostracism; they had 
not, even in that age of controversy, been honored with the public 
criticism to which in his youth he had looked forward. A genera- 
tion after his death he seems to have been either forgotten or delib- 
erately ignored, and in the second third of the eighteenth century, 
when the followers of Leibnitz endeavored to revive the memory of 
the man whom their master had termed ‘The Scaliger of Germany,’ 
they found that his numerous works had become so rare as to be in 
some cases unobtainable. 

Copies of two of these works have recently come into my hands, 
and one at least possesses no little interest for the curious. 

Taurellus’s first book, ‘Philosophie Triumphus,’ was printed in 
1573, when the author was but twenty-six years of age. Its leading 
thought, that Truth is one, whether in philosophy or in theology, 
had occurred to him some seven years before. He was then a student 
at Tiibingen, taking part in the seminar conducted by one of the 
most eminent Aristotelians of the day, Jacob Scheck.* The copy in 
my possession is probably of an earlier issue than that described by 
Schmid, in that the date given by him, ‘Anno 1573, Mense Sep- 
tembri,’ is not found on the title page. But its peculiar interest lies 
in the fact that it was Taurellus’s gift to Scheck, a visible link, as it 
were, between the old order and the new. ‘The inner side of the 
cover bears in a clear, bold hand the words: 


Clarissimo medicine 
Doetori, nee non Philo- 
sophie professori celeber- 
rimo D. Jacobo Schec- 
kio domino suo et 
preceptori colendissimo 
Basilea D. misit 

Author 


2¢Philosophia Triumphus,’ Pref., p. 8. “Haec me sane moverunt ut 
Philosophiam suis repurgare conatus sim erroribus, quod si non ita feliciter 
successit, tamen aequi bonique consules, amice lector, occasionem forsitan offer- 
rent aliqui plenius ut ipsa demonstretur. Ter sunt a me multo correcta labore, 
nec adeo tamen arrident ut ipse mihi videar satis fecisse. Ni sperassem 
aliquot esse futuros qui se nobis sint opposituri, quorum materiam argumenta 
suppeditabunt, semel atque iterum eadem redidissem longe perfectiora.” (Here 
and elsewhere I have modernized spelling and punctuation and have written out 
contractions in full.) 

®* Brucker,’ ed. IIa, Vol. IV., p. 295, ‘(Schegkius) Germanorum Peripateti- 
corum princeps sua etate habitus est.’ 
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The book contains also three brief notes, written in a most minute 
and much-abbreviated script, of a type common in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, probably the hand of Scheck (b. 1511, d. 
1587). The first is on the margin of page 8 of the Epistola Dedi- 
catoria, where Taurellus states his main thesis and relates the cir- 
cumstances under which it was suggested to him: 

(p. 7) ‘‘Cum Tubing ante septennium Philosophie studiis in- 
cumberem, disputationibus (ut moris est) exercebar quae tum tem- 
poris isthic maxime profecto vigebant. lis ego si quisquam alius 
summopere delectabar; unum displicuit (que data fuit hee medi- 
tandi nobis occasio) quod, cum (et vere quidem) philosophica Theo- 
logicis adjungerentur, he voces hic inde volitarent: Philosophice dis- 
putamus, non Theologice; disserimus Astronomice, non Physice. 
Primum enim considerare coepi duplexne posset unius esse rei veri- 
tas,’’? ete. The underline is in ink, and on the margin one reads, 
‘‘Multa sunt in schola philosophice admittenda quae in Theologia 
repulsari patimur.’’ 

In the Section, ‘De Viribus Humane Mentis’ Taurellus endeavors 
to reconcile the facts of heredity with theology’s claim that the soul 
is given of God. The blood supplies the matter, the ‘spirits’ supply 
the form or life, the life is inseparable from the soul; hence ‘‘simul 
animam ex innata seminis utriusque vi assiduaque spirituum vitalium 
infusione fieri judicamus. Haec autem generatio animalis est, non 
naturalis, nec corpoream aut naturalem ideo animam esse consequitur 
quod a semine ipsam oriri statuamus, cum sanguinis atque spirituum 
substantia diversa sit, ut que ab utroque procedunt vere separari 
possint.’’? Upon this the same hand notes: ‘‘ Vult igitur doctissimus 
hic vir animam spissari e materia. Et siquis objiciat animam esse 
incorpoream, respondit eam non fieri naturaliter sed modo quodam 
inferiore quem nominare possis animalem. Et non dicit quale sit, 
cuilibet mediocriter ingenioso cogitandum relinquens.’’ 

On the inner side of the cover at the end of the book, Scheck, if 
Scheck it be, has expressed in one brief sentence his position as 
against that of his sometime pupil: ‘‘ Veritas una est, verum non 
unus scientiz modus.”’ 

In his later years Taurellus was wont to amuse himself and his 
friends by embodying in Latin verse the prudential and moral reflec- 
tions suggested by commonplace incidents. In 1595 he published a 
little volume containing one hundred and thirty-two ‘Emblemata 
Physico-Ethica,’ eighty-one of which were illustrated by rude wood- 
cuts. As no printer would undertake the publication of the book, 
some of his friends paid a part of the cost, each selecting the poem 
that pleased his fancy and paying for the wood-cut that accompanied 
it. Most of these cuts bear the names and many the arms of the 
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friends that had severally subscribed for them. Of this first edition 
but few copies were printed. Another, containing one hundred and 
sixteen cuts, appeared in 1602, and yet another in 1617. 

My copy is of the first edition and is also a presentation copy 
from Taurellus. On the reverse of the title six lines of MS. had 
been thoroughly blotted out. Careful erasure brought the greater 
part of the inscription to light: 


(Nobilissimo et eru) dito v(ir)o D. 
Jacobo Pémero senatori Noric. 
prudentissimo ( ) 
doio suo et r(ectori) 

Clar (issimo) 

dd(edit A)u(thor). 


To Jacobus Pomerus the thirtieth emblem is dedicated. ‘Pémerus’ 
is probably the Latinized form of Baumgartner, a family that long 
took a leading part in the affairs of Niirnberg. Of this Jacob Poemer, 
or Baumgartner I have not been able to learn more than is given 
by Jécher (‘Gelehrten-Lexicon,” ed. 1747) in the brief biography of 
his son Albert Poemer (b. 1597). Jacob was ‘Rathsherr’ in Niirn- 
berg and ‘scholarcha’ at Altdorf, 7. e., Rector of the Academy, after- 
wards the University, of Altdorf, in which Taurellus was Professor 
of Medicine from 1580 until his death. 
; WiuuiaM RoMAINE NEWBOLD. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





DISCUSSION 
‘PURE EXPERIENCE’ AND THE EXTERNAL WORLD 


HAT knowledge as a self-transcendent function, or as a refer- 
ence to a reality beyond itself, can be reduced to terms of 
immediate experience is a convictiou that has animated many a 
writer on philosophical topics. It is the source of Hume’s protest 
against the complacent pretensions of rationalism, it is responsible 
for the ‘permanent possibilities of sensation’ advocated by John 
Stuart Mill, it motivates the opposition of neo-Kantianism against 
the claims of an experience-transcending function such as the trans- 
cendental ego, and it lies at the basis of phenomenalistic doctrines 
such as those of Karl Pearson and Ernst Mach. In the ‘radical 
empiricism’ of Professor James appears the latest instance of this 
theory, in revised and corrected form. Nearly every shade of doc- 
trine, from common-sense dualism to absolute idealism, involves this 
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objective reference and is thus rendered wngeniessbar to the thor- 
oughgoing empiricist; and so it is proposed to construct the world 
out of ‘pure experience,’ thus virtually eliminating this objection- 
able feature of external reference. 

In this paper it is not proposed to determine whether the concept 
of pure experience has any validity whatever, or, more specifically, 
whether on the basis of epistemology we are entitled to postulate 
pure experience; the purpose is the more limited one of advancing 
certain reasons why the attempt to reduce everything to this one 
category must be considered futile. These reasons reduce down to 
what the writer considers to be the main difficulty of the position, 
viz., its solipsistie tendency. I shall confine myself to the position 
as stated by James in recent numbers of this JourNAu (I., Nos. 18, 
20, 21). 

What is pure experience? If this question, says James, means 
to inquire what sort of general ‘stuff’ constitutes experience, it rests 
upon a misapprehension. ‘‘It is made of that, of just what appears, 
of space, of intensity, of flatness, brownness, heaviness, or what not”’ 
(p. 487). ‘‘The instant field of the present is at all times what I 
eall the ‘pure’ experience. It is only virtually or potentially either 
object or subject as yet. For the time being it is plain, unqualified 
actuality or existence, a simple that’’ (p. 485). Whether such a bit 
of pure experience shall be classified as a subjective state or as a 
physical object depends entirely upon the context in which it is 
taken. Thus the perception or image of a tree that has been blown 
down, if taken as coming in at the end of a series of volitions, emo- 
tions, recollections, fancies, ete., is classified as a subjective state; 
if taken as a member of the series in which wind, rain, thunder, ete. 
—all reducible to pure experience—form a part, a series which if 
continued would involve the gradual disintegration of the uprooted 
tree, then it is classified as a physical object. Subjective state and 
physical object, then, are but classificatory terms, symbolizing. the 
fact that there exist series or lines of continuously joined experiences 
which intersect each other at various points. 

The first difficulty which I wish to urge is that the theory makes 
no provision for the knowing of this second or ‘objective’ series. 
How can we become aware of its existence, without introducing an 
element essentially alien to pure experience? To recur to the former 
illustration, we may have seen the tree before the storm, we may 
See it as it lies prostrate, and we may visit it from time to time while 
the process of decay is going on. But however often we may cross 
the objective line, the intersections lie upon the subjective line as 
well, and that they simultaneously form part of a second line could 
not, it would seem, ever occur to us, because this second line is not 
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given completely. To argue that these fragmentary parts of the 
second line betray their peculiar affinities or relationships in the fact 
that they have laws or modes of behavior of their own, would be- 
token a misconception of the point at issue. We can not appeal to 
their orderliness or to their ‘objective’ characteristics of whatever 
sort; for the images or ideas in which such qualities are known are 
not primarily representations of other realities, but are themselves 
bits of pure experience, and so must be assigned to the ‘subjective’ 
order. If I leave my room when the fire is burning brightly in the 
grate, and return to find it burning low, the thought of a series of 
continuous perceptions uniting the two perceptions of the fire simply 
comes in at the end as an additional item of pure experience, and 
in no wise connects the two perceptions in question, separated as 
they are by an interval of time and by a stretch of more or less ir- 
relevant intervening experiences. On the basis of this theory there 
seems to be no room for any other interpretation. ‘Pure’ experi- 
ence and undefiled might reasonably be expected to keep itself un- 
spotted from the vulgar assumption of an external world. 

That this criticism would apply to the account given by an atom- 
istic psychology would probably be pretty generally admitted, but in 
this case it would no doubt be maintained that the conception of 
experience as continuous and the recognition of ‘feelings of relation’ 
make all the difference in the world. With regard to the matter in 
hand, it appears to me that these addenda and corrections make no 
difference whatever. Unless the factor of objective reference is in- 
troduced de novo, the philosophy of pure experience must inevitably 
end in solipsism. That this implication is not realized is due to the 
fact that the theory plays fast and loose with the concept of objective 
reference. On the one hand it is insisted that experience never . 
transcends that which is present to consciousness. The ‘pointing’ 
of thought to realities not present is reduced to a ‘procession of 
mental associates and motor consequences’; it simply indicates that 
if both the present conscious content and the subsequent states were 
visible to an outside observer it would be seen that the present con- 
tent will, as a matter of fact, lead continuously to a ‘remoter state 
of mind, which either acts upon the reality or resembles it.’ On the 
other hand, however, the feelings of relation are put to uses which 
virtually enable the individual to transcend the immediate present. 
The feelings of relation are represented as running out into the 
fringe, as leading us on, as ‘pointing’ in a given direction, much as 
a compass points to the north, yet never gets out of the box that 
encloses it. The thought thus never transcends itself, yet it feels 
the ‘pull’ of the enfringing setting, and it follows on, in this direc- 
tion or that, as a blind man responds to the pull on the string by his 
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dog. In this ingenious representation the spatial metaphor. of a 
relation reaching out, pointing towards, leading on, becomes, by the 
irrepressible suggestion which it conveys of a beyond, a workable 
substitute for, or rather a disguised form of, the objective reference 
which was rejected at the outset. The feelings of relation, which 
are given in the specious present only in connection with their terms, 
are by an unwarrantable process made to connect the specious pres- 
ent as a whole with other contents not present to consciousness. The 
living unity of experience, upon which James insists so effectively 
as against atomistic psychology, is broken up into abstract parts, and 
the feelings of relation, the existence of which depends upon the 
existence of their terms, are represented as detached from these 
terms. So long as a relation is given with its terms the whole is a 
matter of the immediately present, and there is no suggestion of a 
beyond. It is only when these feelings are brought in as apart from 
their terms that the quasi-reference is made to seem possible. This 
isolation of the feelings is accomplished by representing the unitary 
conscious state, which cognizes the relation and its terms in one 
indivisible act, as made up of three successive and hence isolable 
states, one of which is the feeling of relation. To illustrate, in the 
‘Principles of Psychology,’ the chapter on the ‘Stream of Thought’ 
maintains that the experience of ‘thunder-breaking-in-upon-silence’ 
presents the two terms, thunder and silence, together with the rela- 
tion of contrast, to one indivisible pulse of consciousness, or single 
segment of the mental stream. But in the chapter on ‘Discrimina- 
tion,’ experiences of this sort, stated in generalized form, are said 
to present ‘‘first ‘m,’ then ‘difference,’ then ‘n-different-from-m.’ 
The several thoughts, however, to which these three several objects 
are revealed, are three ordinary ‘segments’ of the mental ‘stream.’ ’” 
Previous experience no doubt does affect subsequent experience, but 
unless this modification takes the form of relations cognized, however 
dimly, as relations, we are shut in to solipsism beyond all hope of 
deliverance. That they can be so cognized, detached from their 
terms, may be deemed possible from the standpoint of atomism, but 
is not possible from the standpoint of a psychology like that of 
James. ; . 

In the second place, does James succeed in providing a numer- 
ically identical world for the various percipients? The temptation 
to make an advance on his ‘exposed flank’ in his discussion of the 
‘econterminousness of different minds’ (p. 564) is too strong to be 
resisted. Unless each percipient is to dwell in a world apart, there 
must be points in his experience which are not simply precisely 
Similar to, but numerically identical with, corresponding points in 


* Compare, ‘ Principles of Psychology,’ I., 240, and I., 498. 
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the experience of other percipients. We are told that ‘‘if one and 
the same experience can figure twice, once in a mental and once in 
a physical context, one does not see why it might not figure thrice, 
or. four times, or any number of times, by running into as many 
different mental contexts, just as the same point, lying at their inter- 
section, can be continued into many different lines’’ (p. 566). But 
in the ‘Principles of Psychology’ (Vol. I., pp. 229-237) it is shown 
that no state of consciousness can be exactly duplicated within the 
experience of an individual, and it would appear that essentially the 
same proof will apply in comparing the experience of different indi- 
viduals. In order to make out numerical identity, as regards the 
experience of different individuals, it is necessary to establish precise 
similarity somewhere; whereupon ‘pragmatic’ principles will war- 
rant us in proclaiming them so far forth one and the same. That 
the perceptions of physical objects by different individuals are neces- 
sarily different seems to be admitted by James, but he contends that 
in the perceptions of space there may be numerical identity. This 
seems a hard doctrine. Is it not true that the perceptions of space 
are, psychologically considered, every bit as different as are percep- 
tions of objects? The space-relations which appear in visual per- 
ception are not apprehended from the point of view of some ‘abso- 
lute’ or arbitrarily chosen point, as in geometry, but depend always 
upon the position of the eye. So long as the several subjects are 
not in precisely the same position, all the corresponding relations in 
the spatial perceptions of two observers viewing the same expanse 
must differ from each other. Besides, the space we see is not merely 
empty space, but always involves a colored background, and hence it 
seems to follow that, if the perceptions of different observers of an 
object can not be precisely similar, the same must hold true of spatial . 
perceptions. It may be true that the perceptions of different ob- 
servers can have corresponding elements which are indiscernible, 
even though it be impossible that any two perceptions as wholes 
should be precisely similar. But if so, it must not be overlooked that 
these corresponding elements are obtained by abstraction. As ele- 
ments in concrete wholes they can not be identical, unless the wholes 
are identical. With all deference I may venture to suggest that the 
error of Kant in the ‘Transcendental Esthetic’ is repeated here, 
viz., the substitution of geometrical for psychological space. It 
seems pertinent also to ask whether an identity which is confined 
to the most barren element in experience, and so does not apply to 
the qualitative content which essentially constitutes all that is of 
value in life, is much of a contribution to the task of uniting in 
thought the aggregate of individuals in one common world. 

Lastly, there remains the question as to the kind of reality as- 
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eribed to those parts of the ‘objective’ series which are not experi- 
enced by any finite individual. Are they simply ‘possible experi- 
ences,’ in Kant’s phrase, or are they actually realized in some con- 
nected experience? If the former is meant, all the objections 
brought against Kant’s ‘mégliche Erfahrung’ and Mill’s ‘permanent 
possibilities of experience’ would seem to be applicable; if the latter 
is intended, we have a partial inclusion within an experience of a 
higher order, the difficulties of which view seem fully as great as 
those which may be urged against the complete inclusion of absolute 
idealism. The essential feature of this difficulty has just been dis- 
cussed. It asserts that ‘a term taken in another relation must needs 
be an intrinsically different one,’ as James himself phrases it. This 
assertion concerns the inmost nature of conscious existence and can 
not be brushed aside so easily as James seems to do. The extent to 
which the inclusion occurs—or, if this language seem objectionable, 
the extent to which there is numerical identity of elements—is quite 
immaterial, the real difficulty being the question how such an iden- 
tity is possible at all. To conclude, the philosophy of pure experi- 
ence does not account for our awareness of a world beyond our indi- 
vidual experience; and it also fails to show how there can be a world 
that is common to a multiplicity of individuals. It is much to be 
desired that the more detailed presentation of James’s doctrines in 
his long-awaited work on metaphysics will soon be forthcoming. 
B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Psychology: An introductory study of the structure and function of 
human consciousness. JAMES RowLAND ANGELL. New York, Henry 
Holt & Co., 1904. Pp. 402. 


Text-books in psychology may be divided roughly into three classes. 
The first consists of superficial systems of definition and classification 
which give the reader the false impression that he knows the subject. 
The books of the second class consist of original sketches on selected 
processes, or new theories, which leave the reader fascinated with the 
material, but without power of orientation in the subject as a whole. 
The books of the third class consist of systematic and well-balanced ele- 
mentary statements of the facts, but so condensed that the reader must 
either have the guidance of a teacher or have access to treatises and 
original sources. The book before us is of this last class. That makes 
it preeminently a text-book to be used by a teacher in class work, and it 
is from this point of view that the present reviewer will consider it. 

The author regards psychology as descriptive and explanatory. “The 
psychologist’s explanations consist chiefly in showing how complex 
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psychical conditions are made up of simpler ones, how the various 
psychical groups which he has analyzed grow and develop, and finally how 
these various conscious processes are connected with physiological ac- 
tivities, and with objects or events in the social and physical world con- 
stituting the environment.” Thus he adopts the biological point of view 
and regards consciousness, not as a metaphysical entity to be investigated 
apart from things, but as one of the manifestations of organic life, a 
part of the psychophysical organism. The most characteristic feature 
of the treatment is the thoroughgoing maintenance of the functional point 
of view. 

The author is neither iconoclastic nor polemic, but proceeds in a plain 
and straightforward manner to outline the facts from the adopted point 
of view. He does not fall into the trap of making too positive statements 
in the interest of clearness, but shows a remarkably apt grace in making 
guarded statements on disputed points. Although the treatment is 
systematic, there is but little evidence of a ‘system’ of psychology. His 
natural-science method and point of view forbid this. The book reflects 
a characteristic individual attitude, but the mature reader loses sight of 
that and finds himself reviewing a connected series of tangible and 
verifiable facts. 

This book might well be called experimental psychology, yet there is 
no conspicuous injection of directions for experiment and arrays of 
specific records. General conclusions are given in the spirit of the ex- 
perimental psychologist. It might be called physiological, yet only two 
chapters are devoted to the review of physiological data. But the ex- 
planation never leaves the physiological factor out of account. It does not 
profess to be ‘educational’ psychology, yet the mode of treatment and 
the choice of illustrations make the text replete with suggestive hints in 
regard to the development of the mind. The factors of evolution and 
development are always in the foreground showing the history and mode 
of functional adaptation. It is not philosophical, being specifically 
limited, yet the choice of terms, the guarding of generalizations, the 
incidental laying bare of psychological grounds for philosophical infer- 
ence, and the prevailing tone make one feel that the book lays a good 
foundation for a genuine interest in philosophy and constitutes a good 
propedeutic for it. The same is true with reference to the logical, 
ethical and esthetical aspects. 

The style is rather guarded than brilliant. Where there are abund- 
ant data, e.-g., on the senses, the digest style is rigid; but in other parts 
it is lighter, though always technical. The most original discussion is on 
the subject of reasoning, where, of course, the functional theory appears 
to the greatest advantage. The book is not divided into the three tradi- 
tional divisions, yet the familiar names are used and a more logical 
development of the subject is obtained by a parallel treatment of the 
cognitive, affective and conative factors. 

The book has the essentials of a good text-book. It reflects the genius 
of the teacher and the investigator. And for the general scientific reader 
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who occasionally wants to read the ‘ latest and best’ in general psychology, 
this is now the book. 


C. E. S£EAsHoRE. 
UNIVERSITY OF IowA. 


The Ethics of Naturalism. W. R. Sortey. Second edition, revised. 
Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 1904. Pp. 338. 
The chief changes and additions which have been made in this new 

edition of a familiar work are indicated by the author in his preface: 
“ A more positive definition of Naturalism has been given in Chapter L.; 
a great part of Chapter IV. has been rewritten, chiefly on account of the 
fresh light thrown upon Shaftesbury’s philosophy by the publication of 
his ‘ Philosophical Regimen’ in 1900; Chapter V. [Nature as the Moral 
Standard] appears now for the first time; a section on the factors of 
moral development has been added to Chapter VI.; a few pages on the 
psychology of pleasure and pain in Chapter VIII. have been rewritten; 
short discussions of some recent contributions to evolutionist ethics have 
been added to Chapter IX.; and the concluding chapter has been rewritten 
and considerably shortened. Apart from these modifications, and from 
frequent minor changes in expression, the argument of the whole book 
remains unaltered both as a whole and in detail.” 

That argument has lost none of its value in the twenty years that have 
elapsed since its first presentation. It remains now, as then, one of the 
clearest and most connected criticisms of the varied tendency in ethics 
known as Naturalism, a term which describes all systems which imply 
that ‘the completest account of the world as a whole is the description of 
it in physical terms.’ It is true that this term as thus defined seems 
hardly applicable to the moral-sense writers or even to Mill, but the 
author has well traced the course of development by which the more* 
typical contemporary systems have arisen from their more ambiguous 
forerunners. And it is a special advantage of the book that it does thus 
criticize the whole development from a single point of view. The defect 
of the work is that of its virtue—it perhaps does less than justice to the 
value of the evolutionary movement, judging it, as it does, exclusively 
from the aspect of principle. It is surely an overstatement to say ‘ that 
the theory of evolution—however great its achievements in the realm of 
natural science—is almost resultless in ethics.’ Perhaps a more accept- 
able conclusion and one more expressive of the author’s position is that 
“the further we go in examining any naturalistic theory, the clearer does 
it become that it can make no nearer approach to a solution of the ethical 
question than to point out what courses of action are likely to be the 
pleasantest, or what tendencies to action the strongest; and this it can 
only do within very narrow limits both of time and of accuracy. As to 
what things are good it can say nothing without a previous assumption 
identifying good with some such notion as pleasant or powerful. The 
doctrine of evolution itself, which has given new vogue to naturalism both 
in morality and in philosophy generally, only widens our view of the 
old landscape. By its aid we can not pass from ‘is’ to ‘ ought,’ or from 
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efficient to final cause, any more than we can get beyond the realm of 
space by means of the microscope or the telescope.” 


NorMAN WILDE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


En lisant Nietzsche. Emme Facurr. Paris: Société francaise d’im- 

primerie et de librairie, 1904. Pp. 362. 

M. Faguet’s book is not a very systematic exposition of Nietzsche’s 
ideas, the materials being selected rather by personal liking than scien- 
tifically. Though the book contains only quotations and little critique, 
it may have value in propagating the knowledge of the German philos- 
opher in France. 

According to Faguet the genesis of the system of Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophy begins with the discovery of the ‘ Greeks before Socrates.’ He agrees 
on this point with Oehler, who made a special investigation of the rela- 
tion of Nietzsche to the first Greek philosophers. These philosophers re- 
semble the German very often not only in ideas, but also in style. 

The greater part of the book contains what Faguet calls ‘ the critique 
of the obstacles’; by which he denotes religion, science, rationalism and, 
above all, morality. The second part contains the positive side of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy and an exposition of his ethics. Some points are 
treated very fully, for instance the rehabilitation .of egoism and the 
necessary duality of morals; of others he gives only a hasty description, 
as in the case of the problem of values, which is not worked out sufi- 
ciently. The author thinks that the numerous contradictions in 
Nietzsche’s philosophy might be resolved in the way indicated by Fouillée. 

The last pages give a brief estimation of Nietzsche. Faguet does not 
consider him an original philosopher, nor would he adhere to him. He 
‘restricts Nietzsche’s influence to offering some half-true ideas which, 
slightly modified, might serve as suggestions for the solution of current 
ethical problems. 

M. L. Camus. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


Immediate Memory in School-Children. W.H. Wincu. British Journal 

m of Psychology, June, 1904, Vol. I., pp. 127-134. 

Uber einige Grundfragen der Psychologie der Ubungsphiinomene am 
Bereiche des Gediichtnisses, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
formalen Geistesbildung. Ernest Epert and E. MeuMann. Archiv 
fiir die gesamte Psychologie, November. 1904, Bd. 4, pp. 1-232. 
Each of these articles seeks to overthrow the doctrine that pure re- 

tentiveness of memory is incapable of improvement by practice. The 

English author definitely takes his start from the well-known negative 

dictum of James (Psychology, I., 663); while the Germans, although 

using the same method as James, are apparently ignorant of his experi- 
ments and of the later work of various writers on related questions. 

In Winch’s experiments, school-children were made to memorize lists 
of 12 consonants, which were exposed to their view for 25 seconds, and 
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which they were to reproduce immediately afterward. Ten such lists 
were learned on one day, ten more a week later, and ten more three weeks 
after the first. Improvement from week to week was shown by most 
of the children, and this result the author believes to indicate an increase 
in the pure retentiveness of memory. But it is clear that other factors 
mentioned by James, such as better methods of learning, and better 
adaptation to the conditions of the test, might have produced the improve- 
ment observed. The influence of these factors is not simply a possibility; 
it becomes a certainty in view of many published experimental results. 
To prove his point, the author must show a residuum of improvement 
after the elimination of all such factors; as he fails to do this, it can 
not be said that his result perceptibly weakens the conclusion of James. 

More serious is the attack on the doctrine contained in the elaborate 
paper of Ekert and Meumann. They trained memory of one sort, and 
tested various other sorts before and after this training. The training 
consisted in memorizing nonsense syllables, while the tests included the 
learning of letters, numbers, words, vocabularies, prose, poetry and visual 
signs. Both the immediate retention and the retention for twenty-four 
hours were tested. These tests were applied before the training with 
nonsense syllables, in the middle and at the end of that training, and 
again some months after that training had ceased. The result was an 
improvement ranging from moderate to very great, in all those sorts of 
memory. The gain persisted and on the whole was even increased, 
during the months succeeding the training. 

One great merit of this paper is that it points out, though it does not 
evaluate, some of the factors contributing to the improvement. Dif- 
ferent methods of learning were compared, and some found much more 
efficient than others. For instance, such a little thing as rhythmically 
grouping nonsense syllables was a great help in learning them, and this 
device was actually adopted by the subjects in the course of their training. 
Other causes of improvement were increasing directness of method 
(avoidance of mnemonic associations, which were found to hinder rather 
than help), increasing interest and better emotional tone, closer attention 
—in a word, better adaptation to the peculiar conditions of memory 
experiments. Now in so far as the conditions of the tests in other sorts 
of memory were the same as in learning nonsense syllables, adaptation 
to the latter would bring about greater skill in the others too. In fact, 
the improvement in other sorts of memory was roughly proportional to 
their similarity to the process of learning nonsense syllables: most gain 
was made in learning letters and numbers, and comparatively little in 
learning prose and poetry. From this the authors conclude that the 
improvement is not due to the training of one universal function of 
memory; the one-sided training of one special memory function brings 
about, in their view, a concomitant training (Mitiibung) of other special 
memory functions in amounts proportional to their similarity to the 
function trained. But they are not willing to admit, what seems quite 
possible on the basis of their results, that the ‘ Mitiibung’ consists en- 
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tirely in the acquisition of better methods of learning, and in habituation 
to the conditions of the tests. 

Still another reservation must be made. One methodological diffi- 
culty in all studies of the ‘transfer’ of training is to make the prelimi- 
nary and final tests thorough enough to give a real measure of the sub- 
ject’s ability, without making them so extensive as to afford special 
training within the tests themselves. The authors have not escaped 
this difficulty, since the records of their tests show improvement within 
the tests themselves. The passages assigned for the test in learning 
prose were from a translation of Locke, in an archaic style, and were 
so long as to occupy an hour in the learning. This amount of practice 
is enough to develop considerable skill in handling this particular sort 
of matter; and the remarks of the subjects show that they did develop 
specialized methods adapted to this test. The authors admit the reality 
of this factor in the gross result, but presume it to be of minor impor- 
tance. 

How much ‘ general’ or ‘ transferred’ training of memory is left after 
deducting the effects of better methods of learning, better adaptation to 
the conditions of the tests, and special practice within the tests them- 
selves? The authors have no means of telling how much, nor even if 
there is any. The doctrine of the untrainability of pure memory re- 
mains as little disproven by the work of Ebert and Meumann as by that 
of Winch. 


R. S. Woopwortu. 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1905, Vol. XIV., 
No.1. The Relation of Esthetics to Psychology and Philosophy (pp. 1- 
20): Henry Rutcers Marsuatu.—- Psychologically, Beauty is to be re- 
garded as the real, or permanent in Pleasure. Philosophically, the Beau- 
tiful may be regarded as the Real in the realm of Impression, the Good 
as the Real in the realm of Expression, while the True is the Real in 
realms exclusive of Impression and Expression. Wundtian Feeling An- 
alysis and the Genetic Significance of Feeling (pp. 21-29): MAarcareT 
Fioy Wasusurn.— The chief source of perplexity in the problem of feel- 
ing lies in the failure to recognize intermediate stages between feeling 
and sensation, which may be regarded as complexes of organic sensation. 
To this class belong the Wundtian dimensions of strain-relaxation and 
excitement-depression. The subjective is that which resists analysis, and 
in this sense only pleasantness and unpleasantness are subjective. 4 
Neglected Point in Hume’s Philosophy (pp. 30-39): W. P. MontaauE.- 
Hume was so imbued with the Cartesian and Lockean conception of ob- 
jects of knowledge as states of the knowing subject, that he failed to 
perceive that such an idealism was rendered meaningless by his own 
theory of the composite nature of the self. He continued to regard ob- 
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jects as subjective states, although denying the existence of a subject. 
Natural Selection and Self-Conscious Development (pp. 40-56): H. W. 
Wricut. — When we reach, in the course of evolution, the plane of self- 
consciousness, the struggle for existence between individuals is trans- 
formed into a struggle for realization between ideals. Natural selection 
now operates to preserve and fulfill ideals of truth and righteousness, and 
becomes relatively indifferent to the maintenance of life and health. 
Reviews of Books: A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics: J. E. Creicu- 
tron. A. Doéring, Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie: W. A. HEIDEL. 
F. Raub, L’éxperience morale, and L. Lévy-Bruhl, La morale et la science 
des moeurs: HeNry Barker.— Summaries of Articles. Notices of New 
Books. Notes. 


REVUE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. November, 1904. 
Numéro exceptionnel. Le Paralogisme psycho-phystologique (pp. 895- 
908): H. Bercson.— Parallelism is a quite metaphysical doctrine and in- 
volves a subtle shifting from the idealistic to the realistic metaphysics 
and vice versa. The brain, as the peculiar organ which determines con- 
scious states, is treated in isolation from the external world. This is an 
idealistic construction. But it can not, on the other hand, be regarded 
as one conscious complex among others, as idealism would hold, unless it 
be treated as a thing determining this conscious complex, which again is 
realistic. Sur la Notion de Correspondance dans V Analyse mathématique 
(pp. 909-920): P. Bourroux. — Correspondence is a very general notion, 
not confined to quantity. It is indefinable, derived from immediate in- 
tuition. The definition of cardinal number as the common property of 
classes which have unique and reciprocal correspondence member for 
member, is circular; since classes correspond only because they have the 
same number of members. Correspondence means sameness of struc- 
ture and is exactly the same notion as law. This definition of corre- 
spondence as observed sameness of structure is in the spirit of that school 
of mathematicians who prefer real advance in our knowledge of the world 
to the mere exercise of elegant fancy and the construction of all sorts of 
ingenious possible systems. Sur la Structure logique du Réve (pp. 921- 
934): H. Deta Crorx.- Dream-perceptions are illusory because in sleep 
the customary reactions and readjustments are suspended. Their struc- 
ture is explained by a central underlying motif or theme, not clearly 
present to the dreamer’s consciousness, about which the dream-perceptions 
cluster and in the light of which they are interpreted. Definition phys- 
ique de la Force (pp. 935-948): Le Cou. Hartmann. — Force is not to be 
defined metaphysically as an occult cause nor yet abstractly as m a, but 
as the perceived cause of a body’s motion, m v. To distinguish this defi- 
nition from the usual one, m a, it is called action. Mechanical force, 
m a, is then the rate at which the action m v changes its speed in a given 
direction, The fundamental notion of mechanics thus becomes directly 
Intuitable, not a pure concept such as m a. Moreover, what is really 
Conserved is not m v* but m v. Action may thus replace energy. Fichte 
contre Schelling (pp. 949-976) : X. Léon. — After 1801, Fichte was mainly 
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concerned to deny plagiarism from Schelling and to show the sufficiency 
of his own earlier subjective period. The accusation by Schelling of 
formality and abstractness was Fichte’s own best defense. The absolute 
Ego is not a matter of direct experience but a formal presupposition 
known only by its activities. Sur la Position du Probléme du Inbre 
arbitre (pp. 977-1006): F. Ravn. The problem of free will should be 
solved in a ‘positive’ manner. We can not assume or deny absolute 
determinism a priori. We must study the problem in experience, inde- 
pendent of metaphysical doctrines. Experience and practice show the 
validity of the feeling of both power and will. JIme Congres de Philos- 
ophie-Genéve. Comptes Rendus critiques: Philosophie générale (pp. 
1007-1037): E. Cuartier. Résumé of papers and discussions. Logique 
et Philosophie des Sciences (pp. 1037-1080): L. Couturat ret F. Ravn. 
Psychologie (pp. 1080-1087): F. Rauu. Morale et Sociologie (pp. 1088- 
1113): A. Bertuop et E. Hatévy. Histoire de Philosophie (pp. 1113- 
1116): A. Dartu. Table des Auteurs. Table des Articles. Table des 
Supplément. Supplément: Livres Nouveaux. Revues et Périodiques. 
La Philosophie dans les Universiiés. Souscription au Monument de Ch. 
Renouvier. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue Henry E. Johnston scholarship at the Johns Hopkins University 
has been awarded to I. Woodbridge Riley, A.B., Ph.D. (Yale). Dr. Riley 
will devote his time to research in the history of philosophical movements 
in America. 

Unper the arrangement recently made between Harvard and Berlin 
universities to exchange professors, Professor Francis G. Peabody has 
been selected from Harvard, and Professor Friedrich Paulsen from Beriln. 

Proressor WittiAM James, of Harvard University, has been appointed 
acting professor of philosophy at Leland Stanford University for 1905-06. 
He will, however, remain at Harvard for the first half of the year, going 
to Leland Stanford in January to organize the department there. He 
will return to Harvard for 1906-07. 





